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@ TEEAS judge, William Hawley At- 
well, thinks it is very important 
that everyone should be discontented 
with himself and his accomplishments. 
That is not an unusual idea. Many peo- 
ple advocate discontent as a spur to 
achievement. But Judge Atwell states 
his case with unusual effectiveness. 
Writing in the magazine, This Week, he 
quotes Phillips Brooks who said: 

“Bad will be the day for every man 
when he becomes absolutely content 
with the life that he is living, with the 
thoughts that he is thinking, with the 
deeds that he is doing, when there is not 
forever beating at the doors of his soul 
some great desire to do something 
larger, which he knows that he was 
meant to do, because he is still, in spite 
of all, the child of God.” 

This idea, says Judge Atwell, has gone 
far toward making America what she is. 
This idea “is behind our inventions and 
our imagination, behind the doing of 
things that have built America’s cities, 
homes, schools, manufacturing plants 
and farms.” 

Suppose the men who have become 
our great scientists had sat down when 
their work was half done, and had given 
up all further progress. They had, in- 
deed, at the half way mark, done fairly 
well. Their reputations were limited 
but substantial. 

But these people felt the urge, not to 
do fairly well, but to do all that was 
within their power to do. The result is 
that our nation is greater and stronger, 
the people everywhere are better off. 
They enjoy the benefits of great inven- 
tions and discoveries. And the individ- 
uals who were satisfied with nothing but 
the best, enjoy reputations that are out- 
standing, not merely mediocre. 

But discontent, not wisely guided, 
may lead to bitterness and failure. 
Many people fret their lives away be- 
cause they cannot do impossible things. 
One needs to practice moderation, to do 
the things he can do best, to make prog- 
ress in his work. At the same time he 
should learn to harness his ambition, 
and to be satisfied with the legitimate 
pleasures of life. 
He should learn to 
enjoy a good and 
successful life, 
without being bitter 
or discontented 
when it turns out 
that moderate 
achievement is his 
lot. 

One should be con- 
tented only when he 
is at his best, which 
he rarely is, but he cannot demand more 
of himself than that the talents which he 
possesses be put to work. If he relent- 
lessly drives toward greater achieve- 
ment and success than he is capable of 
attaining, his life will be full of ten- 
sion, strain and stress. 

An individual is faced with these 
three choices: (1) To make the most of 
his talents by working hard, but also 
reserving time to enjoy life as he goes 
along; (2) to sacrifice everything else 
in order to strive for impossible attain- 
ments; (3) to concentrate to such an ex- 
tent on pleasure and soft living as to 
neglect proper development of natural 
abilities. 


Walter E. Myer 
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Result of driving o car off top of a 
ten-story building is the same as 
speeding on road and 





striking fixed object at 60 
miles per hour or 








two cars colliding head-on at 
30 miles per hour. 


WHEN TWO CARS going 30 miles an hour crash, the impact is as great as that 
which would result if one car dropped from a 10-story building 


Death on the Highway 


U. S. Leaders Greatly Concerned Over Rise in Auto Accidents, 


Though Some Areas Have Good Safety Records 


O one ever knew for certain how 

it happened. Tom and Jaek had 
gone to a basketball game in a town 
near their own. Jack had his father’s 
car. After the game the boys stopped 
for cokes at a drugstore. Then they 
set out for home. 

Police said later that the car must 
have been traveling at more than 60 
miles an hour when it swung into a 
sharp turn leading onto a bridge. It 
didn’t make the turn, but smashed 
into the concrete abutment. When 
police arrived, there was only a mass 
of twisted wreckage—and two tragi- 
cally crushed bodies. 

Tom and Jack were only two of the 
35,500 Americans who died as the 
result of automobile accidents in 1950. 
When viewed merely as statistics, the 
fact of their deaths seems cold and 
impersonal. But to their families and 
friends, the deaths of Tom and Jack 
and the thousands of other traffic vic- 
tims brought incalculable grief and 
heartache. Nothing can ever make up 
for their loss. 

U. S. leaders are greatly concerned 
over the rise in traffic accidents. In 
1950 fatalities jumped 11 per cent 
over the previous year. The death toll 


was the biggest since 1941, and the 
injury total soared to a new all-time 
high of 1,799,800. 

The staggering impact of such sta- 
tistics is hard to absorb. However, 
the total number of U. S. soldiers 
killed in Korea from last June to 
March was but 25 per cent of the fa- 
talities caused by traffic accidents in 
the U. S, A. in 1950. Moreover, the 
number injured on the nation’s high- 
ways in 1950 is more than the entire 
population of the state of Oregon. 

Look at it another way. In the next 
20 minutes—perhaps while you are 
still reading this paper—one Ameri- 
can will die and more than 65 will be 
injured as the result of traffic acci- 
dents. 

What are the causes of these tre- 
mendous death and injury totals? 
Speeding is the biggest mistake made 
by drivers. One out of every three 
drivers involved in last year’s serious 
accidents was traveling at excessive 
speed. 

Driving without having the right- 
of-way, proceeding on the wrong side 
of the road, and reckless driving were 
other major reasons for serious acci- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Foreign Policy 
Views Studied 


When Should Our Nation Take 
a Stand Against Lands that 


Combat Democracy? 


ERE is a problem which has con- 

fronted our nation on countless 
occasions in the past, and which will 
continue to do so in the future: Under 
what conditions is it proper for the 
United States to criticize or take meas- 
governments 


whose actions and policies we dislike? 


ures against foreign 
Under what circumstances is it wise 
for us to try to influence another coun- 
try’s internal affairs? 

The issue is a complicated one. No 
foreign government pleases us all of 
the time. In every country outside 
our borders, there are undoubtedly 
some laws that a majority of U. S. 
citizens would oppose. In most cases 
we make no protest about such laws. 

The United States is free to adopt 
the measures that it wants, and our 
people—generally speaking—take the 
view that other nations should be in 
the same position. It does not occur 
to us to force our views upon our 
neighbors every time they take steps 
which we do not wholeheartedly 
approve. 

Most Americans, if asked, would 
probably oppose the socialist policies 
of Britain’s present government. Na- 
tional ownership of the steel industry 
and other major enterprises is an un- 
popular idea in our country. Never- 
theless, it is widely felt here that 
the question of whether Britain should 
have socialism is a matter for Britain 
alone to decide. 

Under other circumstances, how- 
ever, the United States sometimes 
takes a far different attitude. Often 
it appears that our interests are being 
vitally affected by the events that are 
occurring in some foreign country. 
In such a case, the United States is 
likely to act. When a foreign nation 
commits outright aggression—to take 
an extreme example—we may even go 
to war against it. 

Constantly arising, therefore, are 
situations in which the American peo- 
ple must ask: “Does this matter con- 
cern us? Should we stand aside and 
do nothing about it, or should we act?” 
Where should be the dividing lines 
that determine which course our gov- 
ernment is to follow in some particu- 
lar situation? To throw light on this 
problem, let us see how the United 
States has dealt with several specific 
cases. 

The Russian Revolution. Our na- 
tion took action against the Commu- 
nists during this struggle, which be- 
gan in the latter part of World War I. 
For a while, U. S. troops assisted the 
Russian armies which were fighting 
against the Communists. Then, until 
1933, we refused to give the Soviet 
regime formal recognition; that is, we 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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COMMISSION TRAFFIC 


ORY BOARD 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


TEEN-AGE DRIVERS in the District of Columbia have a better record for careful 


driving than do youths in many other cities. 
played and meetings were held during Teen-Age Drivers’ Month last June. 


Posters, such as the one above, were dis- 


The 


setting aside of this period for promoting safety consciousness had good results. 


Eliminating Accidents 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dents in 1950. Among people on foot, 
“crossing streets between intersec- 
tions” was the major cause of death 
and injury. 

Why has the accident rate risen so 
sharply in the past year? One reason 
is that there are more cars on the 
streets and highways. The more traf- 
fic there is, the greater the likelihood 
of accidents. Yet everyone agrees that 
the accident toll is far greater than 
it should be, regardless of the volume 
of traffic. 

Proof of that fact is seen in the 
good safety records which some states 
and cities have compiled despite the 
increased amount of driving in their 
areas. Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and New Jersey, for 
example, had a much lower propor- 
tion of traffic deaths in 1950 than did 
many of the other states. San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis, and Syracuse were 
among the cities which turned in out- 
standing records on traffic safety. 

In those states and cities with good 
records, what steps were taken to curb 
the accident rate? What lessons are 
there for localities where the traffic 
toll is high? 

In most regions where traffic safety 
is good, there is emphasis on what 
is sometimes called “the three E’s.” 
They are engineering, education, and 
enforcement. All are of equal impor- 
tance, and none can be ignored if 
traffic safety is to be achieved. 


Eliminating Hazards 


Engineering pertains to the con- 
struction of safe highways and the 
elimination of hazards, such as sharp 
curves, narrow pavements, and weak 
and narrow bridges. These hazards 
figure in many accidents each year. 
In places where they have been elimi- 
nated or reduced to a minimum, there 
have been drastic reductions in the 
accident rate. 

Work goes on continually to elimi- 
nate traffic hazards, but the job is a 
staggering one. For example, on the 
Interstate System—a major network 
of roads connecting the 48 states— 
there is said to be a bad curve every 
two miles, and there are mere than 
8,000 bridges which do not meet 
safety standards. 

Most large cities employ trained 
traffic engineers to design smoothly 


working traffic systems and to elimi- 
nate hazards. In small cities and 


‘towns, there are often no trained traf- 


fic engineers, or not enough of them. 
Yet if traffic safety is to be achieved, 
it is generally agreed that local and 
state governments must pay increas- 
ing attention to traffic engineering. 

Eliminating hazards and setting up 
wise traffic-control systems helps to 
achieve traffic safety, but it is not 
enough. That is where the second 
of “the three E’s” comes in. Educa- 
tion means telling everyone what he 
must do to use the highways safely. 

In areas where the traffic safety 
record is good, the average citizen 
knows what is expected of him. In 
such localities there is usually wide- 
spread cooperation among civic groups, 
schools, radio stations, and news- 
papers. A local safety council is often 
set up to coordinate the traffic-educa- 
tion program. 

Through newspaper stories and ra- 
dio broadcasts, the idea of traffic 
safety is promoted. Movies are shown 
before schools and civic groups, stress- 
ing the rules that must be followed. 

The schools usually play a big part 
in such programs. Some 6,000 com- 
munities are now taking part in the 
school patrol projects sponsored by 
automobile clubs, state police, and vari- 
ous civic groups. Each year more 
and more schools are giving driving 
lessons, so that young people may 
learn to operate an automobile safely. 

Safety education pays off in lives 
saved—there is indisputable proof of 
that. In Washington, D. C., for ex- 
ample, civic groups, the police depart- 
ment, newspapers, and radio stations 
have cooperated to promote traffic 
safety among school students. In the 
past 25 years the fatality record 
among youths has dropped 75 per cent 
although the population has doubled 
during this time. 

Another interesting development in 
Washington was the formation last 
year of a Young People’s Traffic Coun- 
cil. It is composed of two students 
from each of 36 public, private, and 
parochial high schools in the District 
of Columbia. The Council meets four 
times a year with Washington’s Di- 
rector of Vehicles and Traffic and dis- 
cusses traffic problems and _ gives 
safety suggestions. 


Subjects recently discussed by the 
Traffic Council include these: Should 
the minimum age limit for drivers’ 
permits be lowered or raised? Should 
the examinations for drivers’ permits 
for persons 15-25 years of age be made 
more rigid? What are teen-age driv- 
ing faults, and what can be done about 
them? 


Punishing Violators 


Enforcement pertains to the efforts 
of police and motor vehicle officials 
and the courts to have traffic laws 
obeyed and to have the violators of 
those laws punished. Without firm 
enforcement of the law, no traffic 
safety program can hope to accomplish 
much. Statistics show that most 
deaths on the highway occur when 
laws are violated. : 

The state of Connecticut—generally 
one of the leaders in traffic safety— 
has an interesting way of handling 
the enforcement of traffic laws. A 
point system is used, and every time 
a driver violates a traffic law, a cer- 
tain number of points are chalked up 
against him. Thus, if he is in a minor 
accident where there is no court con- 
viction, he is charged with one point. 
For reckless driving he is charged six 
points. For driving under the influ- 
ence of liquor or for being in a fatal 
accident, he is charged 10 points. 

As soon as he has three points 
against him, the erring driver receives 
a warning from state officials. Six 
points calls for a formal hearing, and 
it is quite likely that his license will 
be revoked. 

The plan used in Connecticut has 
proved particularly good in dealing 
with drivers who have been in one 
accident. They take special care not 
to repeat. 

A number of cities and schools do 
outstanding work in promoting and 
enforcing bicycle safety. In some 
communities a special bicycle court is 
set up, composed of outstanding stu- 
dents who have shown qualities of 
scholarship and leadership. Violators 
are brought before the court and, if 
the facts warrant it, are sentenced. 
They may be required to attend a 
special bicycle school, or a violator’s 
bicycle may even be impounded for 
atime. Berkeley, California, has done 
an especially good job in promoting 
such a program. 

Traffic safety has to start, though, 
with the individual. What can one 
person do? What can you do to help 
bring about a safer community? 


(1) Know what the local traffic 
rules are, whether you are an auto- 
mobile driver, a cyclist, or a pedes- 
trian. Do you know what the proper 
hand signals are for drivers of ve- 
hicles? Do you know just where, un- 
der varying conditions, you should 
walk—for example, when there is no 
sidewalk paralleling a highway? 

(2) Observe traffic rules to the let- 
ter and, by personal example, influ- 
ence others to follow safety sugges- 
tions. It isn’t enough to know what 
the rules are—you must also observe 
them. 

(3) Find out how your community 
rates in traffic safety. For example, 
get the answers to the following ques- 
tions: How many traffic fatalities did 
your community have last year? What 
has been the trend over the past five 
years? How does the accident rate 
compare with that of other cities of 
about the same size? With the na- 
tional rate? 

Has a traffic survey been made re- 
cently? If so, what were the findings? 
In your opinion, do courts let offend- 
ers of traffic laws off too easily? 

Is it possible for all citizens to get 
copies of the local traffic regulations 
easily? Are the streets kept in good 
condition as regards stop lines, cross- 
walks, and so forth? Do you know 
of any traffic hazards that need im- 
mediate correction? 

Does your high school offer driver- 
training courses? Is the schoolboy 
patrol system in use ii. your commu- 
nity? Do you think that’ the major- 
ity of citizens are “safety-conscious’’? 
Is there a safety council in your town 
or city? 

You may answer some of these ques- 
tions from your own observation. On 
others you may have to consult local 
police and traffic officials. Once you 
have found the answers, you will have 
a good idea of what is needed in your 
own community to achieve a higher 
degree of traffic safety. 

(4) Get behind the safety move- 
ment in your own city or town. Vol- 
unteer to help out organizations which 
are promoting accident prevention. 
Write to the local newspaper on safety 
needs. Influence others to cooperate. 
Work for the establishment of a young 
people’s traffic council and a bicycle 
court if you feel they are needed. 

If you take these steps, you may be 
able to save somebody’s life this year 
And it might turn out to be your own 
or that of a member of your family or 
of a close friend. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S TRAFFIC COUNCIL, with several of its members shown 
here, has also helped to put the District of Columbia’s teen-age drivers on guard 


against accidents 
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I see no reason for limiting the 
number of terms a President can serve. 
The latest amendment to the Constitu- 
tion could deprive our country of good 
leadership, and certainly there is no 
sense in that. 

If we had a capable and popular 
President, why should he have to give 
up his office after two terms and leave 
that all-important position to 
capable candidates. Suppose Franklin 
Roosevelt had been restricted to only 
two terms. Would there be a United 
Nations now? I would like to hear 
some pros and cons from other stu- 
dents on this subject. 

CECIL PHILLIPS, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


less 


* * * 

I wish to express my disagreement 
with the men oppose the bill 
which would send wheat to India. 
Why shouldn’t we help India? The 
United States has always aided other 
countries, and it seems that we should 
help the Asian nation. We need the 
sincere belief of her people for our 
own country. NELDA MAYNARD, 

Springfield, Oregon. 
* * * 

After doing considerable research on 
the subject of crime prevention, I have 
found some of the factors 
causing crime to be as follows: (1) 
Bad homes; (2) failure of school in- 
struction (there is not enough sym- 
pathy for the boys and girls from poor 
homes); (3) poverty; (4) motion pic- 
tures; (5) radio. 

There is nothing that can’t be cor- 
rected with a little effort. The sooner 
we correct these causes, the 
crime will be lessened. 

EDWARD RYAN, 
South Portland, Maine. 
* * * 

The starting of 4-H Clubs in Europe 
has aided in bringing democracy to 
the youths of those countries. I be- 
lieve this is an excellent plan and 
should be carried out. 

GLoRIA KELLER, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 

In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, there was an article on the 
U. S. crime problem and the Kefauver 
investigating committee. I believe 
that continuing crime investigations 
would do much to reveal crime both in 
politics and the underworld. Such in- 
vestigations could raise our national 
standards considerably. 

EUGENE GARNER, 
Fallbrook, California. 
* a * 

It seems that the internal squabbles 
inside our democracy threaten to dis- 
rupt our whole pattern of life. To 
observe these squabbles, one needs 
only to consult his daily newspaper. 
It would seem that all the minor prob- 
lems could be dismissed so that we 
may face the major menace. That 
may be annihilation unless we act with 
purpose and unity. 

ELMER THORNTON, 
Athens, Georgia. 
* * * 

(Address letters for this column to: 
Readers Say—, THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER, 1733 K Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.) 
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YOU CAN HAVE your A-bomb shelter in Los Angeles. The U. S. Bomb Shelter Company constructs shelters in the home- 


owner’s yard, 


Each has a stove, radio, and other equipment. 


Total cost is expected to be about $800. 


Defense Against Bombing Attacks 


Preparations Are Under Way in Many Cities 


MERICA’S cities are taking steps 

to protect their citizens from pos- 

sible air attacks. Of course, war may 
not come, but the nation must prepare 
for the possibility that enemy bombers 
might some day strike at our cities. 
A huge civil defense program, de- 
signed to help the American people 
protect themselves, is now under way. 
established a Federal 
Administration to ad- 
defense organizations in 


has 
Defense 
civil 
cities, counties, and states across the 
nation. 

An important part of the civil de- 
fense program is preparing each indi- 
vidual to defend himself from the dan- 
gers of possible raids. Civil 
defense authorities have issued in- 
structions telling what to do in case 
an air attack is hand. The 
charts on this page give some simple 
rules that an individual should follow 
if his own town is attacked. 

Each city’s civil defense organiza- 
tion is responsible for warning the 
population of an approaching attack, 
directing the people to safe shelters, 
putting out fires that may be started 


Congress 
Civil 


vise 


air 


near at 


by bombs, and providing medical care 
for bomb victims. To carry out these 
and their other duties, the 
councils must organize and train a big 
army of workers. 

How have our cities actually 
gone in preparing themselves to meet 
an air attack? Not far enough, in 
the opinion of many people. Most 
civil defense tasks must be performed 
by persons who volunteer to train and 
serve without pay, and civil defense 
officials point out that too few volun- 
teers have offered their assistance. 

In spite of this, some real progress 


defense 


far 


has been made in getting our cities 
ready to air attacks. 
Here are just a few of the things that 
have been done in four large Ameri- 
can cities: 

In New York City, information 
centers on civil defense have been set 
up in the public libraries. 
hundred sirens have been installed 
throughout the city to warn of an 
approaching attack. Many New York- 
ers are taking training in practical 
nursing and first aid. 

In Los Angeles, civil defense offi- 


face possible 


Several 





REMEMBER THESE Civil DEFENSE 
. WARNING SIGNALS 





RED ALERT 
EXPECT AN ATTACK ANY MOMENT 


SIRENS, HORNS OR WHISTLES 


ONE 3-MINUTE WARBLING SIGNAL 
OR SERIES OF SHORT BLASTS 





FOLLOW OFFICIAL INSTRUCTIONS ONLY 





ALL-CLEAR SIGNAL 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT NO LONGER IN THE AREA 


SP aemures 
SANE 


Pmimutes 
SHENCE 


THREE 1-MINUTE BLASTS 
TWO MINUTES OF SILENCE BETWEEN 


ALWAYS FOLLOW THESE OFFICIAL CIVIL DEFENSE 


AIR RAID INSTRUCTIONS 


warnin | 


$ 0 WARNING | 


DROP TO FLOOR, 
TRY TOGET UNDER 
A BED OR HEAVY 
TABLE 


TURN OFF STOVE 
BURNERS.GO To 
SHELTER R 
YOU HAVE PRE- 
PARED 


DROP TO FLOOR AT 
AND TRY TO GET 

UNDER DESK OR fag 
BENCH WORK 


GO TO ASSIGNED 
SHELTER - FOLLOW 
WARDEN'S ORDERS 


DROP TO FLOOR 

AND BURY FACE IN IN 
ARMS. GET OUT > 
OF LINE WITH WIX- Ber telell 
Dows 


GO TO ASSIGNED 
SHELTER - FOLLOW 
TEACHER'S ORDERS 


DROP TO GROUND, 
IF COVERIS CLOSE 
BY, DIVE FoR IT. Bd 
BURY FACE IN ARMS 


GET IN NEAREST 
APPROVED BUILD- 
ING OR SHELTER - 
OBEY CD WARDENS 


IN THE 


OPEN 
GET OUT AND GO TO 


DROP TO FLOOR 
AND BURY FACE IN PS 








PUBLISHED BY THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 














cials are planning a series of tele- 
vision programs to show the people 
of that city what to do in the event of 
an emergency. An air-raid warden 
system has been organized for patrol- 
ling each neighborhood of the 
metropolis. 


big 


In Chicago, mock atom-bomb raids 
have been staged. During these tests, 
a bomb is supposed to have been 
dropped at a certain location in the 
city. The civil defense organization 
swings into action just as though a 
bomb had really fallen. Civil defense 
workers thus have an opportunity to 
test their plans for protecting civilians 
and helping them after an attack. 

In Washington, D. C., arrangements 
have been made to keep the federal 
government operating, even if the city 
is bombed. For instance, an emer- 
gency program has been drawn up to 
provide Washingtonians with food in 
case regular supplies are cut off. 

Young people, as well as adults, are 
doing their share in the civil defense 
effort. Sixty-four students in New 
York City’s high schools gave up a 
week’s vacation last January in order 
to take special helping 
bomb victims. Another group of New 
York youths volunteered to serve as 
messengers in the city’s civil defense 
corps. Chicago Boy Scouts recently 
helped to distribute civil defense book- 
lets to more than a million families. 


training in 


It can be seen that preparing our 
cities to face possible air attacks is a 
tremendous job. It is the first duty of 
every American, young and old, to 
learn to protect himself in the event of 
an air raid. The rules given in the 
chart on this page should be learned 
thoroughly. After a person has done 
this, he should offer to help in his com- 
munity’s defense effort. 

(The illustrations on the left are 
taken from “Survival Under Atomic 
Attacl.,” published by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. It is being 
distributed by ‘the civil defense agen- 
cies in many cities, and it can be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., for 10 
cents in coin.) 
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The Story of the Week 


La Prensa Editor 


Can La Prensa, a large, independent 
newspaper closed down last month by 
President Juan Peron of Argentina, 
reopen as a free press? “Yes,” de- 
clares Alberto Gainza Paz, editor of 
that paper who is now an exile in the 
small South American land of Uru- 
guay. 

The 52-year-old editor recently told 
an American newspaperman that La 
Prensa “cannot be crushed” by Peron’s 
government. Free newspapers, he de- 
clared, will return to Argentina be- 
cause the people 
will demand them. 

Paz, whose 
grandfather 
founded La Prensa 
some 81 years ago, 
says that thousands 
of Argentine citi- 
zens back him in 
the fight for a free 
press. These peo- 
ple have shown 
that they will fight 
for the right of free expression, the 
editor points out, because they “braved 
insults and hardships” to support La 
Prensa when it was under Peron’s 
attack. 


Alberto 
Gainza Pez 


War in Korea 


For several months the United Na- 
tions forces have been pushing back 
the enemy in Korea. It now seems 
likely, though, that the nine-months- 
old war is entering a new phase in 
which there may be some of the hard- 
est fighting of the entire conflict. 

For weeks our military leaders have 
known that the Communist forces have 
been preparing a large-scale counter- 
offensive. It was early in April that 
General Douglas MacArthur, return- 
ing from a tour of the front, reported 
that the enemy was assembling more 
fighting men than at any other time 
in the whole Korean campaign. 

In the midst of this situation, a con- 
troversy arose over General Mac- 
Arthur’s leadership in Korea. His 
critics here and abroad say he went 
beyond his military duties in speaking 
on political matters that should be 
decided by the governments he is serv- 
ing. His supporters reply that he has 
done this because the UN has not fixed 
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clear goals for the Korean war. The 
outcome of this dispute may soon be 
known. 


House of Representatives 


Since the publication of our recent 
article on new congressional districts, 
a student has written to us as follows: 
“The House of Representatives would 
grow too large if the number of repre- 
sentatives were constantly increased. 
Would it be possible to enlarge the dis- 
tricts, thus lowering the total number 
of representatives from each state?” 

Enlargement of the congressional 
districts is exactly what is to take 
place in some states, unless Congress 
changes the apportionment that was 
submitted by President Truman early 
this year. As matters now stand, the 
number of representatives in the 
House is to remain at 435. Increases 
in the size of some states’ delegations 
are to be balanced by decreases in 
others. 


Canada Seeks Immigrants 


Canada is encouraging about 150,000 
immigrants to enter that country dur- 
ing the coming year. Because times 
are prosperous, our northern neigh- 
bor needs workers to help develop its 
resources. In fact, the Canadian gov- 
ernment is so anxious to bring in new- 
comers that it lends them travel money 
to go to Canada. 

Among the immigrants entering 
Canada in recent years have been 
Dutch farmers and their families, 
former members of the Polish Army, 
and victims of the last war who have 
been living in Displaced Persons camps 
in Europe. 

Some Canadians oppose admitting 
any immigrants into their country. 
They argue that, if another depression 
should come, there will not be enough 
jobs for both the newcomers and 
Canada’s present citizens. The ma- 
jority of Canadians, however, appear 
to believe the policy of promoting im- 
migration will benefit the country. 


Indo-China 


One of the “question mark” coun- 
tries of the world today is French 
Indo-China. This area has long been 
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regarded as a trouble spot where large- 
scale Communist aggression might 
next be felt. In fact, many observers 
think that only recent United Nations 
successes in Korea have deterred Chi- 
nese Communist forces from sweeping 
into Indo-China. 

To help forestall such an attack, the 
U. S. has sent weapons, airplanes, and 
other aid to the French army in Indo- 
China. This assistance has strength- 
ened the French forces which have also 
been bolstered by reinforcements from 
France. 

Numerous observers believe that 
if the Indo-Chinese people were given 
a larger measure of self-rule they 
would be more inclined to support the 
government of the French-sponsored 
Emperor Bao Dai against the Commu- 
nist forces. The big problem facing 
the U. S. is how to fortify French 
military strength against communism 
in Indo-China and yet encourage the 
desire of the natives for self-rule. 


Troops for Ike 


Early in May the first American 
troops will leave this country, bound 
for General Dwight Eisenhower’s Eu- 
ropean Army, according to Columnist 
Marquis Childs. When they sail, it 
will be a “fateful moment” in our 
country’s history, Childs says, since 
the soldiers will be the first “com- 
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mitted to a united defense of western 
civilization.” 

The dispatch of U. S. troops to the 
North Atlantic force comes after a 
long debate in which the country was 
sharply divided. Many observers said 
that it is absolutely vital for the United 
States to send troops to join with 
other democracies in the European 
Army. Others have claimed we should 
rely on air and sea power to prevent 
any Communist invasion of western 
Europe. Still others argue that the 
four American divisions (about 70,000 
men) now planned for Eisenhower's 
force are too few, that we should send 
more. 

Congress has asked the President, 
if later he thinks more troops should 
be sent to Europe, to consult the na- 
tion’s lawmakers before doing so. 


Good Movie 


In World War II, the 442nd Regi- 
mental Combat Team chalked up a 
splendid record for itself. The unit, 
made up of Nisei (Japanese-Ameri- 
can) volunteers won fame for bravery 
and skill in battle. The true story of 
some of their exploits now appears in 
a film, entitled, “Go for Broke,” an 
MGM production. 

“Go for Broke,” in the dialect of 
the Japanese-Americans of the 442nd, 
meant “all-out effort”; and the mov- 
ing picture plot is based on the au- 
thentic all-out efforts of one platoon 
of the 442nd in bitter fighting in Italy. 
The platoon is commanded by a Texas 
lieutenant (Van Johnson) who is dis- 
gusted when he first learns of his as- 
signment with the Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. His opinion completely changes 
after he witnesses the heroic battle 
accomplishments of the unit. 

Adults and younger people alike will 
enjoy this realistic story of one of the 
great American fighting outfits of the 
last war. 


Crisis in India 

If our country is to win its struggle 
against communism, we must send 
food to the starving in India. This is 
the opinion of David Lilienthal, former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who has recently returned 
from the Asian country. 

Some weeks ago India, which is 
threatened with famine, appealed to 
this country for grain to help her 
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through her crisis. After a number 
of American leaders supported the ap- 
peal, a bill was introduced in Congress 
authorizing an emergency grain ship- 
ment to be sent. 

The bill has been blocked by opposi- 
tion of some legislators. They claim 
India has not opened her supply of 
raw materials to this country freely 
enough. The Asian land is known to 
have large deposits of minerals, in- 
cluding uranium, which is used to 
make atomic energy. The United 
States is said to be negotiating secretly 
for a greater supply of the minerals. 

Secrecy should be lifted from the 
negotiations, Lilienthal says, because 
so long as they are secret the American 
public cannot fully understand the In- 
dian situation. Emphasizing that 
many people in India and elsewhere 
in Asia face starvation, he says that 
“Freedom loses its meaning if it is 
without bread.” 


Outstanding Rookie 


During spring training a number 
of young players, trying out for regu- 
lar jobs with the 16 major league base- 
ball clubs, have played well. The most 
promising prospect of all the ‘“rook- 
ies,” according to a number of sports 
experts, is Mickey Mantle, a 19-year- 
old, who has been drilling with the 
New York Yankees. 

Mantle played shortstop last year 
with the Joplin, Missouri club, and hit 
so well that he ended the season with 
the fine batting average of .383. One 
reason he is a great batting threat is 
that he is a “switch-hitter’”—a rarity 
in baseball—which means that he can 
hit from either side of home plate. 
With Joplin, he knocked 14 homeruns 
lefthanded and 12 righthanded. In 
spring training he has slugged with 
the Yankees about as well as he did 
with Joplin, and has hit a number of 
homeruns. 

The Yankees intend to change Man- 
tle from a shortstop to an outfielder. 
In that capacity the youth’s great na- 
tural speed could be used to best ad- 
vantage. The man whom Mantle has 
been picked to replace, when the time 
comes, is Joe DiMaggio, the Yankee 
centerfielder, and one of the greatest 
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have on the animals’ growth. 
much as the three on the left. 


sluggers of all time. DiMaggio has 
said he will retire at the end of this 
season. Joe himself that 
Mantle is the greatest prospect he can 
remember. 

It may be that Mickey will be sent 
to some minor league club for a year’s 
seasoning, then brought back to play 
regularly with the New York team in 
1952. However, Mantle has been doing 
so well that the Yankees are reluctant 
to part with him. 


declares 


Search for Minerals 


As this country rearms, we need 
many minerals which are in short 
supply. We need zinc, sulphur, cobalt, 
manganese, mercury, copper, tungsten 
and others. Because of this the gov- 
ernment has set aside 10 million dol- 
lars to 
search for scarce ores. 

The money will go to aid private in- 
terests prospecting for these miner- 
als. Dr. James Boyd, head of the 
Bureau of Mines, emphasizes that the 
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A customer went into the grocery store 
and asked the price of a peach. 

“Fifteen cents,” said the clerk. 

The customer handed him two dimes, 
and said: “Keep the change. I stepped 
on a grape as I came in.” 









































ROTH IN COLLIER'S 
“I could’ve sworn it was closed.” 


Proprietor of mountain hotel to newly 
arrived guest: “This is your room, sir. 
If you want a view of the mountains, 
put a dime in the slot and the shutters 
will open for five minutes.” 

* * * 


A parrot is different from a human 
being because it is contented to repeat 
just what it hears without trying to make 
a good story out of it. 

* * * 

_“Many birds sing without opening their 
bills,” says a naturalist. “Maybe we’d 
feel more like singing if we didn’t open 
ours.” 

* * * 

Use Lumpo soap. Doesn't 
Doesn’t bubble. Doesn’t clean. 
company in the tub. 

* * * 

An instructor to a new worker: “I’m 
putting this rivet in the correct position. 
When I nod my head, hit it hard with 
your hammer.” 

That is all he remembered until he 
woke up in the hospital. 


* * * 


“Excellent footwork has won many 
fights,” declares a trainer. 
Yes—and also prevented many. 


lather. 
It’s just 


In this case, the two pigs on the right weigh almost as 


money will go only for the direct costs 
of the prospectors, and only for those 
searching for minerals on the govern- 
ment’s critical list. 

While the government hopes private 
miners will turn up scarce ore, its own 
experts are bending every effort to un- 
cover new supplies. They are obtain- 
ing results. In Maine, for example, 
men from the Bureau of Mines have 
found what are believed to be impor- 
tant new deposits of manganese. 

Located in Aroostook County, the 
new manganese field is said to be about 
120 miles long and 14 miles wide, and 
to contain a possible yield of 190 mil- 
lion tons of the vital ore (it is a neces- 
sary ingredient in the making of 
steel). This country formerly got 
most of its manganese from the Soviet 
Union, but now gets only a small 
amount from that land. 


U. S. As World Leader 


The “greatest shift in world power 
in this century” now is taking place. 
Under her present rearmament pro- 
gram, the United States within the 
next 2% years will become stronger 
than all of the rest of the world com- 
bined, including Soviet Russia. These 
are the statements of Sebastian Hoff- 
ner, an English foreign affairs expert, 
in an article in the London Observer. 

To. show the huge scale of this 
country’s mobilization drive, Mr. Hoff- 
ner compares our defense effort with 
that of other countries. America’s 
outlay for defense between now and 
1953 will be five times the entire Brit- 
ish annual national income, he writes. 
Furthermore, the U. S. rearmament 
effort this year is four times that of 
all the 11 other North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) powers com- 
bined. 

Russia, he points out, now holds a 
decided military edge in Europe and 
Asia, and will for the next 18 months 
—by which time the NATO military 
power is expected to approach even 
terms with the Soviet Union. Ac- 
cordingly, Russia may be tempted to 
launch an attack before the 18 months 
are over. However, Mr. Hoffner thinks 
that the threat of “overwhelming” 
U. S. production should deter her. 





News in Brief 











An underground organization, using a 
radio, is working 
government in 
called, 
the 


secret against the 
Communist 
Radio Gorianin, as it is 
casts from somewhere “in 
of Bulgarian forests.” The broadcasts 
severely criticize the government, and 
give detailed instructions on how to 
work against the present regime in an 
attempt to overthrow it. 


Bulgaria 
broad- 
depths 


* * * 


Three bills have been introduced in 
the Senate to encourage additional ex- 
periments with rain-making. All three 
authorize more research by government 
agencies to determine the best way to 
produce rain artificially. There has been 
disagreement on whether the best means 
to bring down rain is by “seeding” 
clouds with silver iodide, dropped from 
airplanes, or by some other method. 
The measures before Congress provide 
for federal control of rain-makers, so 
that their drainage of clouds to benefit 
certain sections will not cause dry spells 
in others. 


* * * 


A well-known professional basketball 
team, the Harlem Globetrotters, is plan- 
ning to travel behind the Iron Curtain 
to meet quintets in Russia, Romania, and 
Czechoslovakia. The State Department 
is enthusiastic about the proposal. Bas- 
ketball is a popular sport in the Commu- 
nist lands and, it is hoped, athletic com- 
petition may improve relations with 
them. The American team’s requests 
for an entry permit to the Communist 
nations has been sent to the home gov- 
ernments. 

Last year on a 77-game tour of Europe 
and North Africa, the Globetrotters, 
originally from Chicago, played before 
more than 500,000 fans as they won 76 
games and lost but one. This year’s 
tour will take them to South America, 
Europe, and Africa where they have al- 
ready scheduled 100 games. The tour 
starts April 25. 


* * * 


A “mountain of tin,” badly needed for 
our defense build-up, is now pouring 
into the United States from the Belgian 
Congo. The tin is being shipped to this 
country as a result of a European Re- 
covery Plan loan of $1,700,000 to the 
African land. The money was used to 
buy modern mining equipment and is 
being paid back in shipments of the ore 
which we need so vitally. The huge tin 
deposit, near the village of Manono, was 
discovered a relatively short time ago. 


* * * 


Three years ago this month, the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration was 
established by Congress. ECA super- 
vises the aid this country sends to Euro- 
pean countries, and is credited by many 
officials with saving Europe from eco- 
nomic collapse during the difficult post- 
war years. In marking ECA’s “third 
birthday,” President Truman asked that 
the aid plan be continued after June 30, 
1952, when it is scheduled to end. 


* * * 


According to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics—a government agency 
that studies farm life—farmers earn 
much less than do other citizens in this 
country. The average income of a farm 
person, the agency reports, was only 
$804 for 1950. Non-farm workers earned 
an average of $1456 during the same 
year. The BAE states that its figures 
for farm earnings include the value of 
eggs, vegetables, and other produce the 
farmer grows for his own use. 
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Foreign Policy 
(Concluded from page 1) 


did not establish any regular means 
of dealing with it through ambassadors 
or other diplomats. 

We acted against the Russian Com- 
munists for a variety of reasons. For 
one thing, their leaders were devoted 
to the idea of promoting world revolu- 
tion against the kind of economic sys- 
tem we favor. Furthermore, Russia’s 
new masters refused to pay the debts 
which their country owed. 

Rightly or wrongly, we finally 
abandoned our early measures against 
the Soviet regime, even though the 
Russian Communists continued to fol- 
low policies which we did not like. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan. Dur- 
ing the 1930’s, the dictatorial govern- 
ments of these countries became in- 
creasingly aggressive. We took no 
strong measures against Germany, 
Italy, and Japan until near the out- 
break of World War II, but our officials 
criticized them severely, and we 
showed displeasure in a number of 
ways. 

U. S. criticism of the three “Axis” 
countries was based on two main 
grounds: First, their policies were 
widely recognized as aggressive and 
a threat to peace. Second, Americans 
were angered by the way in which the 
dictatorships were treating their own 
people—especially the German Nazis’ 
persecution of the Jews. 

Spain. Prior to World War II, 
Francisco Franco waged and won a 
successful revolution. Our government 
gave no active assistance to either 
side in this conflict. As soon as 
Franco won, we recognized his regime 
as the lawful government of Spain. 

After World War II, because Franco 
had been friendly with Germany and 
Italy, the United Nations asked its 
members not to send ambassadors to 
the Spanish capital. Our nation com- 
plied with this request so long as it 
remained in effect. Some UN mem- 
bers hoped that a show of interna- 
tional displeasure would weaken 
Franco’s hold upon Spain, but it did 
not seem to do so. Recently, UN 
members, including the United States, 
decided to send ambassadors to Spain 
again. 

China. In an unsuccessful effort to 
save China from falling to the Com- 
munists, we sent large amounts of aid 
to the Nationalist forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek. We did this because we 
wanted to check the spread of com- 
munism. Certain people believe that 
if we had shown less hostility toward 
the Chinese Communists, we might 
have prevented them from lining up 
with Russia. Others feel that we 
adopted the right policy, and that 
China would have worked with Russia, 
regardless of what we did or didn’t do. 

After Mao Tse-tung’s Communists 
won control of the entire Chinese 
mainland, we refused to exchange am- 
bassadors with his regime. We have 
not treated it as the lawful govern- 
ment of China. 

Greece. Here is another country 
where we sought to bolster the anti- 
Communist government in the face of 
a Communist-led rebellion. In this 
case, however, we were successful. 
American arms, military advisers, and 
economic aid helped to turn the tide 
and defeat the Communists. 

Korea and elsewhere. In many 
other parts of the world, we are now 
helping anti-Soviet peoples and gov- 
ernments to resist Russian-sponsored 


communism. Our troops in Korea, 
together with other UN forces, are 
fighting a war for this purpose. 

Argentina. Certain undemocratic 
policies of Argentine President Juan 
Peron have been criticized in the 
United States. The latest cause of 
trouble has been Peron’s suppression 
of the great Argentine newspaper, La 
Prensa, which opposed his regime. 

A number of newspapers and lead- 
ers in our country have sharply con- 
demned this action, and there has been 
a great deal of debate as to whether 
the United States government itself 
should officially take a stand on the 
issue. Several years ago, when Peron 
acted in an undemocratic manner, our 
government did adopt an unfriendly 
attitude toward him, but it has been 
neutral thus far in the present situa- 
tion. 

Each of the cases mentioned above 
has involved the same problem which 
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to respect ours. It is all right for 
individuals in the United States to 
express themselves freely about what 
goes on in foreign countries, but our 
government should not do so. The fact 
that Argentina’s president follows un- 
democratic policies and suppresses op- 
position newspapers, for instance, is 
something which we must naturally 
regret; but it is Argentina’s affair. 
The people of that country, not we 
in the United States, must make any 
changes which should be made in their 
government. 

“When we try to intervene in an- 
other country’s internal affairs, the 
attempt often backfires. Two exam- 
ples, among many others, may be cited. 

“Kirst, the refusal of our country 
and other UN members to send am- 
bassadors to Spain did not appear to 
weaken the Franco government. On 
the contrary, many foreign observers 
believe that our hostile action angered 
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WHAT GENERAL RULES, if any, should guide our nation’s officials in their attitude 


toward countries whose internal actions or foreign policies are disliked or considered 


dangerous by us? 


we set forth at the beginning of this 
discussion: When and to what extent 
should the United States officially in- 
tervene in other countries’ affairs? 
When do other nations’ actions be- 
come our business? 

According to one viewpoint, our 
government should limit itself very 
strictly in this respect. People who 
hold such a view argue as follows: 

“Only in cases of aggression and 
clearly defined threats to world peace 
can we justifiably exert pressure in 
foreign lands. Since the Soviet-con- 
trolled Communist forces in the world 
today have shown that they definitely 
are aggressive and dangerous, we may 
properly intervene in cases where the 
Kremlin is seeking to expand its em- 
pire. 

“But in situations where world peace 
is not clearly at stake, and where our 
own nation’s safety is not directly 
threatened, our government should re- 
fuse to interfere in the affairs of other 
countries. It should respect foreign 
nations’ rights to govern themselves 
as they please, just as we want them 


the Spanish people and caused many 
of them who had been critical of 
Franco to support him. 

“Second, when our government was 
unfriendly toward Peron several years 
ago, this attitude on our part, instead 
of weakening the Argentine president 
with his people, seemed to put him 
in a stronger position. 

“We must simply recognize the fact 
that the world is a community of self- 
governing nations. We should not dis- 
turb countries that are not directly 
endangering us.” 

Many Americans, holding far dif- 
ferent views from the above, express 
themselves as follows: 

“If a government is unjust and dic- 
tatorial, and is abusing its own peo- 
ple, how can we be certain that it will 
not eventually become an aggressor— 
dangerous to the peace of the world 
in general? Hitler didn’t start in- 
vading other nations as soon as he be- 
came dictator of Germany. He first 
began oppressing his own people. If 
outside countries had promptly taken 
strong enough action against him, 


World War II might have been pre- 
vented. 

“We should take a firm stand against 
the undemocratic actions of the Peron 
regime in Argentina, and we should 
try to persuade other Western Hemi- 
sphere nations to do likewise. The 
main reason why Argentina has not 
yet committed outright aggression is 
that the opportunity hasn’t presented 
itself. We should not go ahead help- 
ing her to build strength and power 
at home in preparation for such an 
opportunity. 

“Respect for human rights and for 
fundamental human freedoms is one 
of the main principles of the United 
Nations, an organization which we 
support. Either alone or in coopera- 
tion with other countries, our govern- 
ment should stand openly and firmly 
against dictators, against persecution 
of peoples, and against suppression 
of liberties anywhere. 

“There is no reason why we should 
not use pressure, when we can, in 
an effort to get a dictatorial govern- 
ment to eliminate the restrictions it 
may place upon its citizens. If we 
believe in democracy, we are morally 
bound to support it. If we believe in 
freedom, we have an obligation to 
speak up in its behalf.” 

These are the conflicting arguments 
on a vital and constantly recurring 
question of American foreign policy. 
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For each sentence below, tell which 
answer best explains the meaning of 
the italicized word. Correct answers 
are on page 8, column 4. 


1. The statement was expunged 
(éks-piinjd’). (a) read (b) blotted 
or struck out (c) easily believed (d) 
emphasized or repeated. 


2. It is argued that military 
strength deters (dé-turz’) aggression. 
(a) prevents (b) encourages (c) 
causes (d) results from. 


8. It is alleged (4-léjd’) that they 
were present. (a) definitely proved 
(b) claimed (c) doubted (d) regarded 
as unfortunate. 


4. The event happened during the 
first few weeks of his sojourn (s0’- 
jurn). (a) temporary stay (b) term 
of office (c) illness (d) new work. 


5. If you appraise (a-praz’) some- 
thing, you (a) praise it (b) condemn 
it (c) sell it (d) judge its value. 


6. To acquiesce (ik’wi-és’) in a de- 
cision is to (a) accept it enthusiasti- 
cally (b) object to it (ce) accept it 
without necessarily approving (d) ig- 
nore it completely. 


7. There (vur’ti- 
unfortu- 


surpris- 


was virtually 
uh-li) no opposition. (a) 
nately (b) practically (c) 
ingly (d) fortunately. 


8. He had a great deal of ingenuity 
(in’jé-ni’i-ti). (a) enthusiasm and 
zeal (b) musical ability (c) skill in 
devising or inventing (d) energy and 
athletic ability. 


Manufacture. From the Latin 
manus, meaning “hand,” and facere, 
meaning “make.” Before the coming 
of the machine age, to manufacture 
was to “make by hand.” Today we 
use the term even when referring to 
the production of machine-made goods. 
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Newspapers 











“The House of Atomic Secrets,” by 
Herman Obermayer, This Week Mag- 
azine. 


The most closely guarded building 
in the nation’s capital is the white 
granite structure where the Atomic 
Energy Commission is located. Here 
are the secret blueprints and docu- 
ments. which America’s most 
valuable treasure. 

At every strategic point are armed 
guards. A visitor who doesn’t have 
legitimate business there is told gently 
but firmly to run along, and those 
with business can’t walk through the 
halls without an armed escort. Elec- 
tronic-radio alarms throw out invisible 
waves around valuable files. A spy 
trying to get into the building would 
probably set off enough alarms to 
bring out armed guards, soldiers, and 
government officials in sufficient num- 
ber to capture a small country. 


are 


“Public Ethics Hardly Acquired,” 
editorial in San Francisco Chronicle. 


Senator William Fulbright of 
Arkansas suggests the appointment of 
a commission to draft a code of 
ethical practices for Congress and gov- 
ernment agencies. The commission 
would clearly distinguish between 
right and proper conduct on the one 
hand, and wrong and improper con- 
duct, on the other. 

It is conceivable that a wise group 
of men could state principles of ethical 
conduct which, if followed, would stop 
the “moral deterioration” that Senator 
Fulbright finds in Washington. But 
would they be followed? Ethical con- 
duct cannot very well be induced by 
the mere writing of rules; it has to 
come from within the man. 

The remedy is in the people, in their 
choice of men with character to repre- 
sent them, in their intolerance of 
moral and ethical breaches of trust. 
Only when the people themselves de- 
mand a moral revival can it become a 
force. 


“The Huks—Foe in the Philippines,” 
by Robert Shaplen, Collier's. 


In the Philippine Islands, the Huks 
—a fanatical, hard-hitting guerrilla 
army of 10,000 Communists—have 
been waging a hit-and-run revolution 
against the government for the past 
eight years. Urged on by Moscow, the 
terrorists hope to control the Philip- 
pines by 1952. 

Whether they achieve their goal de- 
pends on the ability of the Manila 
government to meet the situation with 
the right measures. Both economic 
and military steps are necessary. For 
one thing, the plight of the poor, 
landless farmers must be improved. 
It is among this group that the Huks 
make the most headway in selling com- 
munism. Firm military action against 
the guerrillas is needed, too. 

A limited effort is being made to 
put farmers on land of their own, but 
many farmers seem to prefer to 
gamble on the Huks’ promises. Greater 
progress is being made along military 
lines. The Philippine Army has been 
waging an earnest campaign to drive 
the Huks out of the hills. 

It is highly important that the prob- 
lem be solved quickly. If it isn’t, the 
Huks may sever at a vital spot the 
Pacific defense line of the free world. 


LOOKING ACROSS the Bay of Portoferraio toward the town of San Giovanni on 
the island of Elba 


Elba and Napoleon 


Tiny Island, Where the Fallen Emperor Spent a Year in Exile, 


Is Now a Quiet Haven for Tourists from Italy 


EXT month marks the 137th an- 

niversary of Napolteon’s arrival 
on the tiny Mediterranean island of 
Elba. His armies in Europe defeated, 
he had been dethroned as emperor of 
France and sent into exile. Although 
Napoleon remained on Elba less than 
a year, he gave the small island historic 
prominence. 

The days of Napoleon’s residence on 
Elba certainly must have been ex- 
citing in contrast to the uneventful 
life there The island is just 
six miles off the Italian coast and is 
governed as a part of Italy. A few 
tourists provide about the only con- 
tact that the 30,000 people of Elba 
have with the outside world. 

The island is about 19 miles long 
and six miles wide, and is covered by 
mountains of moderate height. Most 
of the people live along the coast, in 
villages perched on the sides of rocky 
hills. To reach the villages, it is 
necessary to climb ancient, stone steps. 
There is one important city, Porto- 
ferraio, with about 11,000 residents. 


now. 


A good many of the islanders work 
in iron ore mines that are among the 
oldest in the world. The poet Virgil 
wrote about them, and iron ore prob- 
ably was being taken from Elba 2,000 
years ago. In modern times, Elba has 
operated furnaces for turning its ore 
into steel. During World War II, 
American and British bombers de- 
stroyed the furnaces which supplied 
steel to Fascist Italy. The furnaces 
have not been rebuilt, and the iron ore 
is now shipped to the Italian mainland. 

Marble, along with the iron ore, 
is an important product exported from 
Elba. On the terraced sides of the 
mountainous land, grapes are grown 
for the big Italian wine industry. 
Other fruits and numerous vegetables 
are among crops raised on the colorful 
island that is warmed by the winds 
of the Mediterranean Sea and by a 
brilliant sun. 


Most of the tourists who go to Elba 
are from the Italian mainland. They 
crowd from ships every week end to 
enjoy camping, swimming, sailing, 
and fishing. Frenchmen and other 
Europeans have started to visit the 
Elba 
hopes to lure more of these people as 
tourists in the future, with the promise 
of seclusion and quiet and the chance 
to visit the scenes of Napoleon’s first 
exile from the European mainland. 

Today, a visitor may stay at the 
Elba Hotel—so named because 
Napoleon had three bees put on the 
flag he chose for Elba. One may 
see the palace at Portoferraio where 
Napoleon _ lived entertained 
lavishly. One may also visit his sum- 
mer villa outside the town, or climb 
to a home he kept on a near-by moun- 
tain. One may even drink spring 
water which, the story goes, Napoleon 
thought was good for his health. The 
water is now put in bottles and sold 
commercially. 

Napoleon escaped from Elba in 1815, 
tried and failed to regain power in 
France. He again exiled, the 
second time to the dreary island of St. 
Helena, off the coast of West Africa, 
where he remained for the rest of his 
life. He died in 1821. 


island in the past year or two. 
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Science News 











A new kind of lifeboat will soon be 
carried by many Air Force planes fot 
rescue operations. It can be lowered 
to the 
trolled by radio from the cockpit of the 
plane. 

When the boat the 
explosive charge tears off the chute and 
hold the boat 
the plane 


water by parachute and con- 


hits water, an 

anchor to 
Then the pilot in 
takes over by sending radio signals 
which start the boat’s 
the anchor, and direct the craft 
airman can guide the lifeboat 
it reaches the the 
A radio signal causes the boat to stop 
and lets the motor idle while the sur- 
vivors climb aboard. 

When they safely the 
people in the boat may cut off the 
operate the 


drops an 


steady. 


release 
The 


until 


motor, 


scene of disaster 


are inside, 


radio control and craft 


themselves. 


The great beds of seaweed along 
the coast of the Union of South Africa 
may bring new wealth to that country. 
A substance widely used in industry 
is being extracted from 
the brown seaweed. Its most valuable 
the textile industry—for 
strengthening wool so that the fibers 
will not break when the material is 
firmly After the 
finished, the acid is washed out, leaving 
the textile soft and light. 

Alginic acid is also used in making 
and lotions and in the 
facture of toothpaste, plastics, 
films. 


At Moffett Field, California, air- 
planes are given a thorough testing in 
our country’s largest wind tunnel. 
Unlike other wind tunnels, which test 
small models of new craft, the Moffett 
can handle a_ full-sized, 
twin-engined bomber. 

The airplane under study is hung 
in the big testing room and various 
instruments are attached to the craft. 
Then, a number of 40-foot fans are 
turned on which can produce winds 
up to 250 miles an hour. 

The winds rush by the plane just 
as if the craft were in actual flight. 
Weaknesses which could not be spotted 
in any other way are brought to light. 
These tests do not endanger a pilot’s 
life, as actual flying might do. 

The tunnel is also being used to find 
out how speedy planes will perform 
when flying at the low speeds re- 
quired for making landings. 
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An ancient cypress tree, located in 
southern Mexico, is the oldest and 
biggest tree in the world, the National 
Geographic Society reports. The tree 
is so large that 28 people stretching 
out their arms and touching fingertips 
can barely encircle it. The tree is 
140 feet high, and its branches spread 
out over a diameter of 150 feet. Sci- 
entists estimate that it is between 
3,000 and 6,000 years old. Thus it 
dates back to long before the dawn 
of the Christian era. 

The giant cypress has an interesting 
history. Before the Spanish came to 
Mexico in 1519, the Indians of the 
region worshipped the cypress trees. 
When Cortez and his armies conquered 
the country, many of the trees were 
cut down in an attempt to destroy the 
Indian idols. But El Tule, as the tree 
is called, was spared—probably be- 
cause it was too large to be cut down 
very easily. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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As an Air or Rail Hostess 


(This discussion of the air hostess’s 
work, which appeared in THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER last year, is repeated 
at the request of many of our readers.) 


YOUNG woman who wants to 

make her career “in the air” 
often looks forward to becoming a 
hostess—or stewardess—on a plane. 
The work has numerous advantages. 
It offers opportunities for travel and 
for meeting interesting people. The 
duties are varied, and the hostess 
works with young men and women 
who are enthusiastic about their jobs 
in the aviation industry. 

On the other hand, the field has its 
disadvantages. There are few oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Age limits 
for the jobs restrict the number of 
years during which a young woman 
may be a hostess. The work is irreg- 
ular and requires the hostess to be 
away from her home a large part of 
the time. Finally, competition for jobs 
is very keen. 

Most airlines require that a hostess 
be a graduate nurse or that she have 
two years in college. The lines also 
like a hostess to have had some busi- 
ness experience. As further require- 
ments, applicants must be between 21 
and 28 years of age, between 5 feet 
and 5 feet, 8 inches tall, and must 
weigh from 100 to 125 pounds. 

Disposition, appearance, and person- 
ality are important in this field. Since 
the hostess works almost entirely with 
travelers she must be able to talk easily 


to all types of people. In time of dan- 
ger she must be calm and put the 
passengers’ welfare above her own. 

In addition to these general require- 
ments, hostesses on the international 
routes must be able to speak at least 
one foreign language. 

An air hostess usually receives her 
technical training at ground schools 
maintained by the airlines. There she 
learns her duties and something about 
the operation of a plane. 

The main duty is to make travelers 
comfortable. The hostess answers 
questions, prepares meals, and makes 
the berths on overnight planes. She 
often looks after children who are 
traveling alone, and she may be called 
upon to give first aid to children or 
adults. The hostess also has impor- 
tant duties in connection with collect- 
ing tickets and keeping flight records. 

Hostesses on international routes 
receive slightly higher pay than do 
those on national routes. In general, 
salaries range from about $150 to 

250 a month, with an allowance for 
extra flying time. 

A number of railroads employ young 
women as hostesses on trains. The 
duties are similar to those of an air 
hostess, except that the rail hostess 
is not required to serve meals, collect 
tickets, and make berths. Salaries 
paid to rail hostesses are sometimes 
higher than those paid by the airlines. 

As indicated above, opportunities 
for advancement for hostess—either 
air or rail—are rather limited. Young 
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of an air 
women with the airlines may find 
openings as hostess supervisors or they 
may go into other departments of 
their companies. Experience in this 
field with either the airlines or the 
railroads may be valuable if a person 
wants to become a hostess in some 
other field, if she wants to work in a 
travel bureau, or if she plans to go into 
other related occupations. 

Further information about jobs as 
air hostesses may be from 
the Air Transport Association of 
America, 1107 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Consult the in- 
dividual rail companies to see what 
opportunities they offer for hostesses. 
An address list of the major railroads 
can be obtained from the Association 
of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, 17th and H Streets, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 
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Historical Backgrounds - - 


HOULD the government do away 

with its big lending agency, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation? 
That question is being discussed a 
great deal just now. 

Some members of Congress want to 
abolish the RFC, which has made loans 
totaling at least 15 billion dollars dur- 
ing its 19-year history. The opponents 
of RFC argue: (1) that “favoritism” 
and influence play a part in decisions 
on some of the loans made by this 
organization; (2) that private finan- 
cial institutions can provide the funds 
industry needs, so there is no need for 
government lending now. 

Defenders of RFC say that: (1) it 
lends money as directed by laws of 
Congress to help keep the country’s 
economy stable; (2) government lend- 
ing is especially necessary now to help 
industry build new plants for making 
armaments our defense forces need. 
RFC makes loans only when indus- 
try cannot get help from private 
banks. 

Congress set up the RFC in 1932 
as an emergency agency to combat 
depression. Hundreds of banks were 
closing their doors then. Insurance 
companies were in trouble. People 
were losing their savings in the bank 
failures. They were losing homes and 
farms because they could not pay off 
mortgages after their savings disap- 
peared. People were losing jobs, too, 
because industry could not get loans to 
keep factories open. 

As President then, Herbert Hoover 
believed that the RFC could help to 
overcome the depression by lending 
money to banks and insurance com- 


panies. (RFC assistance was also 
made available to the railroads, be- 
cause they were in serious difficulty. 
Their continued operation for trans- 
port was considered essential to the 
nation’s welfare.) 

The idea was that confidence would 
be restored if the banks and insur- 
ance companies were on their feet 
again. They could then lend money 
to individuals who were in trouble 
with farm and home mortgages. They 
could lend funds to industry again, 
too. Industry would then get back to 
producing goods, thereby providing 
jobs to the unemployed. Mr. Hoover 
hoped that the emergency could be 
ended and the RFC abolished in two 
years. 

The RFC, it is generally felt, did a 
great deal to keep the nation from 
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JESSE JONES, a Texas businessman, 
was the first chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation 


RFC Lending 


complete collapse. It did not end the 
depression, but it helped to ease its 
effects. 

Under the presidency of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, RFC began in 1934 to 
make loans directly to business firms 
as well as to financial institutions. 
Its operations were greatly expanded. 

When World War II began, RFC 
became a defense agency. It made 
available hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in loans to businessmen to build 
war industries. It bought metals and 
other raw materials for our arma- 
ment program. RFC went into busi- 
ness to direct manufacture of rubber 
and tin. 

After the war ended, RFC began 
to concentrate on aid to small business 
firms. Last year, for example, the 
government agency authorized 5,506 
loans for a total of nearly 600 million 
dollars. More than half of the loans 
approved were for less than $25,000 
to operators of grocery stores, “mo- 
tels,” laundries, and other businesses. 
Banks and insurance companies asked 
for no help at all last year, in con- 
trast to the depression days when 
they needed hundreds of millions. 

At present, the RFC is operating 
as a defense agency again. Loans 
for industries producing goods for our 
armament program are getting prefer- 
ence. RFC is also continuing its 
World War II projects for the in- 
creased production of rubber and tin. 
Too, the organization is producing 
abaca fiber in Central American coun- 
tries. The fiber is a special type 
needed by the Navy for ship ropes and 
cables. 





Study Guide 


Traffic Safety 


1. About how many people were killed 
and how many were injured on America’s 
highways during 1950? How do these 
figures compare with those of previous 
years? 











2. What mistakes and bad driving 
practices were the leading causes of ac- 
cidents in 1950? 

3. What proof do we have that the 
accident toll can be reduced? 

4. Name 
which made 
year. 


and 
records 


states 
safety 


several 
go rd 


cities 
last 


5. What are “the three E’s” of traffic 
safety? Briefly discuss each. 


6. Describe the work of the Young 
People’s Traffic Council in Washington, 
D. C. 


7. List some of the steps which stu- 
dents can take in an effort to promote 
traffic safety. 


Discussion 


1. Do you know how the traffic safety 
record of your city or community com- 
pares with those of similar places? What 
is being done locally to improve traffic 
safety? 

2. In your opinion, does your state 
have the proper minimum age limit for 
drivers’ permits? Why or why not? 


Foreign Policy 


1. For what specific reasons did the 
United States take a definite stand 
against the Russian Communists during 
and shortly after the Russian revolution? 
What measures did we take? 

2. Upon what two main grounds did 
the United States criticize Germany, 
Italy, and Japan prior to World War II? 


3. Briefly trace our government’s rela- 
tions with the Franco regime in Spain. 


4. List several areas where the United 
States has sought to help check the 
spread of Soviet-controlled communism. 


5. What recent action of Argentine 
President Juan Peron is receiving con- 
siderable criticism in the United States? 


6. State the broad issue that has been 
raised in all of these cases. 

7. Give and explain two widely differ- 
ing points of view concerning America’s 
proper course of action in such cases. 


Discussion 


1. What general rules, if any, do you 
think the United States should follow 
with respect to intervention in the affairs 
of other countries? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

2. In your opinion, what should be 
our government’s official attitude toward 
the Peron regime of Argentina? Ex- 
plain your position. 


Miscellaneous 


is the Canadian government 
immigrants to enter that 


1. Why 
encouraging 
country? 

2. Who is Alberto Paz? 

3. Why does David Lilienthal believe 
that we should speedily send food to 
India, and what has held up such assist- 
ance? . 

4. What progress, if any, is being 
made against Communist forces in 
French Indo-China? 


5. Discuss briefly Sebastian Hoffner’s 
prediction that the U. S. is rising to 
world supremacy. 

6. Describe the island of Elba. What 
is the island’s main claim to fame? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) blotted or struck out; 2. (a) pre- 
vents; 3. (b) claimed; 4. (a) temporary 
stay; 5. (d) judge its value; 6. (c) ac- 
cept it without necessarily approving; 
7. (b) practically; 8. (c) skill in devising 
or inventing. 





